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AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 


We offer our readers good wishes for 1939. We hope that every kind of library may be 
allowed in peace to pursue its development for the spreading of good reading, to the end 
that enlightenment and with it wisdom may prevail amongst our millions of readers. We 
hope too that it will be another year of progress in service, in good and deftly-employed 
technique, in the development of the will to make libraries interesting, attractive, useful and 
indeed inevitable and essential to all men. For librarians we hope it may be a further stage in 
the promotion of their profession, of growth of their own faith in it, and of increase in the 
willingness of those who employ librarians in municipalities, counties, colleges and other 
places to recognize training and service with better pay, prospects and status. We know that 
appreciation will not give greater willingness to serve; we do know it will give greater 
happiness. 


* * * * ~ * 


We shall be concerned in THe Lrsrary Wor-p this year to pursue the ideals which have 
been ours in the past. That is, to provide a forum where old and young who have anything 
worth saying may say it without censorship other than good manners and the law require. 
There will be mature work and we hope work which if less mature has the freshness of outlook 
which is youth’s privilege. We desire our writers to explain, to appreciate and to criticize, 
and not to be too sensitive when they find their views are not invariably held by others. There 
is certainly a critical spirit abroad, which may be due to the youth, and partly to the inexperience, 
of those who write. It can be noted that most of the criticism in library periodicals is by young 
librarians, some of whom have never felt the restraining responsibilities of important posts 
in large libraries ; indeed it would seem that the smaller the library a writer comes from the 
more assured is he in his criticisms of larger systems, older literature and older librarians. 
This is not invariably bad, and all that is required now in our younger writers is a return to 
the courtesy which was one of the ornaments of young librarians in pre-war times, and in 
older ones an increase in their appreciation of the efforts these younger men and women 


are making. 
* * * * * * 


We note that our contemporary The Librarian has addressed to Lord Nuffield an appeal 
for the consideration of libraries as an object for his benevolence. We do not know if, in days 
when we are no longer confined to a penny rate limit, municipalities ought to call for private 
generosity to repair public parsimony. Yet, it would be good if we could feel that some other 
private financial power could take the place now being relinquished by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. If that generosity were specially directed to the National Central Library 
on such a scale as to make it indeed the “ national ” library of our hopes, more general good 
would ensue than could come froma distribution of small sums to many libraries. To the present, 
Lord Nuffield has dealt with the preservation and protection of the body through university 
and hospital ; perhaps later he may be persuaded that the mind of a people is also of value. 
It is hardly likely that this generation will forget what libraries and librarians owe to the 
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Carnegie organizations, and in the British Isles particularly to the United Kingdom Trust. 
Lately we have heard less about this debt, and little has been heard from Colonel ]. M. Mitchell, 
to whose guidance and help thousands of us owe gratitude. The debt is real, and when other 
benefactors are named, we may recall again that we owe to the Carnegie Trust, county libraries 
the school of librarianship, the National Central Library as it now is, the Regional System, 
Chaucer House, club libraries, finer book-stocks in the less wealthy libraries, as well as reports, 
catalogues, and manuals of first-rate value. If we can subtract these things mentally from the 
library service we shall see how infinitely poorer we should have been without the Trust 
and its Secretary. 
* * * * . + 

At the Inaugural Meeting on January 16th at Chaucer House, Mr. Berwick Sayers will 
hand over the Presidential Badge to Mr. Arundell Esdaile, his successor in the Presidency of 
the Library Association. Those who attended the similar meeting last year will recall how 
successful and interesting was the occasion and will be eager to participate in the welcome to 
the new President. It was certain, sooner or later, that the chief office in the profession should 
go to Mr. Esdaile. For the past twelve years Secretary of the British Museum, he has given 
his whole life to librarianship and literature, not letting the one subdue the other! For twenty 
years he has been lecturer in bibliography in the School of Librarianship; for twelve he 
edited with great distinétion The Library Association Record; and he was the initiator in 1929 
and has been editor ever since of The Year’s Work in Librarianship. \n literature he resembles 
his predecessor in that he, too, is a poet, has written various manuals on bibliography (one 
of the best we have) and literature, has served the Malone Society as secretary, the Johnson 
Club as prior and the Johnson Society at Lichfield as president. He is a big man physically 
and mentally, a most genial personality, a wit, a ready speaker and an intense lover of England. 
He will make us a most excellent president. 

* * * * * * 

The Library Association election righted one or two curious “ wrongs,” if we may put 
it that way, in the composition of the Council. Owing to resignations and promotion to 
officer ranks where general eleétion is not required, no one was displaced in the election, except 
Mr. A. J. Hawkes (and we understand that, by the subsequent resignation of Mr. Hutchings, 
he returns automatically); but Mr. Duncan Gray returns with a large vote after one year’s 
absence, and Mr. |. C. Cowley also comes back. Nottingham thus resumes a link with the 
Council which has lasted for over sixty years and has been of great advantage to librarianship ; 
while the obvious advantages of the presence of the Director of the School of Librarianship 
need not be stressed. A word may be said about the retirement which we hope is temporary— 
since he is a young man—of Captain Wright of Middlesex, after a short service. He brought 
energy and life to his work, and his chairmanship of the Publications Committee, although 
very brief, was capital service. Another retirement is again that of a young member, Mr. 
Hutchings, occasioned by his change to the Deputy Librarianship of Sheffield. He has 
impressed his personality upon the Council and his future should be an assured one. A third 
is that of Mr- A. R. Hewitt, who served as President of the Association of Assistant Librarians. 
His work in drafting the new Library Bill was outstanding, and his pleasant well-balanced 
personality will be much missed—again, we hope, only for a time. 


Once upon a time, in fun a librarian said that a reader had used a rasher of bacon as a 
book-mark, and now we see this repeated with the addition of a kipper! People do use 
extraordinary things for bookmarks, but these are apocryphal. When money notes are 
found it is not because they were meant to mark pages, but because the book was a handy 
* carrier” for them, and they had been forgotten. A firm of advertisers is at present using 
the rasher and kipper to induce librarians to accept a supply of a neat book-mark which 
bears a picture of Caxton and also an advertisement. This supply is given free. Librarians 
have many such offers, of book-covers, holders, labels, magazine covers and so on. They 
know, or ought to know, that a public library is an excellent advertising medium, if it can be 
induced to become so, and the use of this is worth a sound sum in addition to the free bookmark. 
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Everyman’s Reading 
By Duncan Gray (City Librarian of Nottingham).* 

EVERYMAN’S reading, like everyman’s neckwear, is rich in variety, and often one refleés the 
other. The parallel must not be pressed, however, as there are glaring discrepancies, one of 
which I discovered many years ago. We had been pestered by finding obscene remarks written 
in a scholarly hand on the margins of some of the books in the Library where then I was 
employed, and after very careful and prolonged detective work, we found that the culprit was 
an elderly man of donnish appearance who was invariably dressed in semi-clerical clothes with 
a white tie—this latter definitely not a sign of purity. 

A rich variety in reading tastes is only to be expected when one considers the great range 
of interests to be found in the narrow limits of one’s personal acquaintance. And very often 
one finds also that cultural interests are very widely separated from ordinary individual life 
and experience. There is an ex-miner in Hucknall who ts no mean scholar in the literature of 
the early 19th century, and he has a colleétion of books of which he is justly very proud. The 
collecting and assembling of the Byron Colleétion by the late Herbert Charles Roe, a hosiery 
manufacturer, called for considerable gifts of literary taste and culture as well as a lengthy 
purse ; and the enshrinement of this collection in Newstead Abbey is but fitting recognition 
of the appropriateness of jewel and casket. The greatest authority | have ever met on English 
biography and autobiography was a financial paper’s printer’s reader ; and instances could be 
extended indefinitely. 

Reading is so much a part of life that people are apt to take it for granted, and refuse, or 
simply omit, to pay to it the service of reflection and thought to which its undoubted influence 
entitles it. The daily paper appears sub-automatically on every breakfast table ; the weekly 
review and the monthly professional and technical journal appear, with a similar unconcern, 
receive their customary usage, which may be much or little, and are cast aside ; and visits to 
libraries and bookshops are undertaken very often as a routine process—sometimes indeed 
at a regular time on a regular day. To meet the requirements of these regular interests engages 
an enormous industry and an invested capital of considerably more than 75 million pounds. 
Books, periodicals, journals, pamphlets, papers, appear yearly in their thousands ; and most 
of them represent but momentary interest and are forgotten almost as soon as they appear. The 
most disheartening job | can think of is to write the leading articles in a daily newspaper, for 
they call frequently for vast knowledge, considerable literary ability and enthusiasm, accuracy 
and topicality—and who remembers yesterday’s to-day ? And the reading needs of millions, 
where less than a hundred years ago there were but thousands, has multiplied this output 
almost beyond computation. As Hilaire Belloc put it the other day, the literary stream became 
first a Hudson, then a Mississippi, and now an Amazon—and what is to come ? Some think 
that the days of the printed book are numbered and that it will be replaced by the human voice 
in broadcast or on disc—which Heaven forbid ! 

There is so much from which to choose that readers are apt to become bewildered, and 
not the least offender in promoting this bewilderment is the splashed advertisement stretching 
over two or three columns of Sunday newspapers proclaiming ever a new masterpiece—a 
successor to Shakespeare ; a better than Boswell; a companion to Conrad. What can the 
ordinary reader make of this spate of mute inglorious Miltons who have ceased to be both mute 
and Miltons ? And as a philosophy with which to counteraé this jungle of jittering we are 
sometimes offered that smug and jejeune gem of Alfred Lord Tennyson :— 

‘** We needs must love the highest when we see it” ! 
The tendency is much more frequently in the opposite direction. 
This broad question, the difficulty of choosing wisely what we shall read, has exercised 


the mind recently of the august Times Literary Supplement, which offers a crumb of comfort— 
‘ And if” says an editorial, ‘ since the War we have witnessed the growth of yet another 


* A Rotary Club Luncheon address. 
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enormous public, avid for reading, untrained in its tastes and easily susceptible to the art of 
mass-suggestion by advertisement, there is nothing in that to make us despair of the capacity 
of criticism to re-assert itself. At the moment, when puffery is particularly noisy and 
exasperating, and when a fevered and insecure generation seeks the relief of entertainment in 
its reading rather than the burden of further refleétion, it is important to bear in mind that a 
popular book is not necessarily a bad book ... The mass-reader, ill-equipped to enjoy the 
subtleties of psychology or the niceties of style, is not thereby disabled from appreciating the 
qualities of grandeur, emotional power and fidelity to life as ordinary men live it, which are 
the core of the world’s great books . . . It is the task of culture and scholarship to prune and 
trim literature ; but it is from the life of humanity at large that its sap is drawn.” 


1 would draw your particular attention to two phrases in this extraét—first, “ There is 
nothing to make us despair of the capacity of criticism to re-assert itself”; and, secondly, “ A 
popular book is not necessarily a bad book.” 

If it is to have any value and not to be simply a soporific, which is referred to in the 
jargon of the moment as “ reading for escape,” reading must be critical, and this calls for 
training and discrimination if it is to reach anything approaching the devastating thoroughness 
of Alick Wylie’s ideal in Barrie’s play “ What every woman knows.” You remember, 
probably, the famous bookcase of the Wylies with its 600 books and its “ glass doors to 
prevent you getting at them,” which Alick gazes at and says “ To be able to understand these 
books! To up with them one at a time and scrape them clean as though they were a bowl of 
brose. Lads, it’s not to riches, it’s to scholarship that | make my humble bow.” And Alick did 
try sometimes, because he was seen occasionally to take up his brother’s copy of the 
Contemporary Review, though he soon became dispirited and could be heard muttering over 
its pages “‘ No, no use, no use, no,” and sometimes even “‘ Oh, Hell ! ” 

He was, in short, approaching his problem in an entirely wrong way. To use a golfing 
metaphor, with the bare knowledge of the difference between a niblick and a putter he was 
trying to equal bogey on his first round—a job suitable only for a person combining the 
qualities of a Solomon, a Samson and the Arch-Angel Gabriel. He had not mastered the 
swing, the Stance, and the fundamental importance of keeping on the fairway—and golf is 
not mastered in one attempt. The curious thing is that no-one expects to master golf in one 
lesson; but many people expect to receive at once the full benefits of reading, with no greater 
equipment or preparation than the ability to distinguish a B from a bull’s foot. They hear or 
learn in some way of the great books of English literature—a favourite is Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, another is Boswell’s Johnson ; a third is Pepy’s Diary—or they 
receive in a bequest Lubbock’s Hundred Best Books, or for some more intimate reason are 
drawn to reading as a means of satisfying an inward desire for understanding ; and with no 
preparation they are fortunate if they survive the first round of the contest—tfor contest it is. 
The discriminating reader is seldom born—almost invariably made, and, very frequently, 
self-made. 

Edward Gibbon, besides writing his famous history, wrote also his autobiography in the 
form of a journal. It is a charming book, which should not suffer the oblivion to which it 
appears to be condemned. Gibbon was unfortunate in his schooling and his university days 
were during the period of complete decadence of the great universities, and he said later of 
education that “A man has two educations—one that is given to him, the other which he 
gets himself.” Formal teaching is not now the broken reed it was in Gibbon’s day ; but for 
the vast majority, effective education must be largely self-education, because the vast majority 
must become wage-carners at 14. Even those whose paths lie in more fortunate places do not 
by any means always make a full use of their opportunities. There are vastly more persons who 
are mature in years than are mature in understanding ; and, indeed, mental development is 
not the same arithmetical progression as physical growth. In a civilised community, however, 
there must be few who do not experience at some time during the transition between youth 
and manhood the desire to penetrate the mystery of life ; and if they are fortunate enough to 
have access to a good library and receive proper guidance in their early choice of books, they 
may pave the way to an acceptable and enduring philosophy of life. Without this—and so 
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many are without it—people are at the mercy of mass hysteria, unable to think clearly, if at all, 
and utterly helpless at times of crisis, whether personal, local or national 


The revival of criticism is, then, of first importance; and a first essential is, to echo 
Coleridge, ‘“ Until you understand a writer’s ignorance presume yourself ignorant of his 
understanding.” This is a very proper humility, which later brings its reward, but to it must 
be added an attention to personal likes and dislikes for, with books as with so many other 
things, one man’s meat is another man’s poison. Not all of us care for the same things ; some 
are country mice, some are happy only with paved and lighted streets, theatres and the other 
impedimenta of the town dweller. Each, then, to his taste. 

It used to be an axiom of literary teaching that, having once begun a book, one must 
finish it. This has frequently robbed great writers of their charm for many persons. Some 
schoolgirls and schoolboys hate the names of Shakespeare, Dickens, George Eliot and Sir 
Walter Scott because, whether they will or not, they must read their “ holiday tasks ” and learn 
to parse and analyse the speeches of Hamlet and Macbeth. Many of them never outgrow this 
hatred, though they do know the identity of Shakespeare. 

It cannot be said too often or with too great emphasis that early literary ventures should 
be always full of interest which, if sustained, leads to the development of an ear for phrasing 
as well as an eye for seeing, until that stage is reached when a great book “ brings the whole 
soul of man into aétivity, with the subordination of its faculties to each other, according to 
their relative worth and dignity.” 

In seeking guidance as to reading, it must be admitted, unfortunately, that much published 
literary criticism is suspeét, particularly signed criticism, and it is thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that there is some relationship between the purchase of advertisement space and the nature of 
subsequent reviews in the same paper. How far can a novelist-critic be honest in a signed 
review of a rival novelist’s latest work ? This has led to a suggestion that all reviewing should 
be anonymous—now most unlikely. Fortunately one can learn to become one’s own critic if 
sufficient interest and attention is maintained. 

The need for a careful and critical use of the faculty of reading was never more necessary 
than it is to-day when life and living are conditioned by such varying ideas and interests. It 
is a welcome sign, therefore, that reading continues to increase, and this desirable increase 
must be helped by the yearly use of upwards of 200 million volumes from the public libraries 
of the country, as well as the large and increasing sale of books. 

But, though reading has vastly increased in quantity in the past two decades, how much 
is of value ? Which brings me to the second Times Literary Supplement sentence to which | 
drew your attention, namely, ‘ A popular book is not necessarily a bad book.” 

In Great Britain every year about 16,000 books are published and, in connection with 
cach, preliminary expenditure of something between {100 and {1,000 must take place before 
any hope of return. There are a few misguided persons who are willing to pay the costs of 
publication out of their own pockets, but the number is so small that for general purposes it 
may be ignored. Publishers, then, lay out this money as a commercial venture, and it is a 
reasonable assumption that they have sufficient faith in their judgment to expedét at least the 
ordinary commercial return. Some ventures fail, some succeed beyond expectation, pay for 
themselves and help in making up the losses on the failures. Some new books are the result 
of original research; some are works of creative inspiration; some explain in simplified 
language the abstruse work of others ; some are plagiarisms following a popular success ; 
some are scissors and paste. Of the multitude (for 16,000 books is a multitude, representing as 
it does three times as many as an ordinary person reads in a lifetime) it is the duty of librarians 
and booksellers to sift and winnow, attempting to extract all of value for particular and local 
purposes and leaving the rest. It is indeed a formidable task for which every man has neither 
the time nor the training. Numbers of these new books are acclaimed weekly as masterpieces, 
and of these some few achieve the distinétion of becoming ‘ best-sellers.” 

Probably it was this genus which was in the mind of the writer of the 7.L.S. article, and 
he was undoubtedly right. But, it will be noted, his phrasing was very non-committal— 
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* not necessarily a bad book.” Yet, once a book has been accorded the distinétion of ‘* best- 
seller,” thousands clamour for it, ignoring in their misguided enthusiasm thousands of other 
books equally good or better. 

The problem of selection has been tackled by book-clubs, which choose a ‘* Book of the 
month ” tor their subscribers in order to save them the task of making a personal choice. But 
it is not a movement to be commended for two reasons at least; first, because taste in books, 
if it is to mean anything, must be personal and not machine-made ; secondly, because it 
promotes too great an insistence on the new, simply because it is new, ignoring the claims of 
the great writers of past ages who, in the magnificent annals of English literature, are so 
numerous that no-one, in a full life-time of reading, can hope to know more than a fraétion 
of the whole. 

The need of to-day is the fostering of a revival in taste and discrimination in book-sclection 
by personal guidance, which implies a refusal to be misled by the puffery of splashed 
advertisement or blurb. It is an essential that libraries, available to all, should be provided 
with the best books, in sufhcient numbers, in the best editions and in clean condition, and with 
Stafts capable of giving, whenever required, guidance in the choice of books. All who benefit 
by having access to such collections will, in turn, desire to possess their own smaller collections, 
and book-sellers, to be worthy of the name, must carry a stock able to meet as well as to 
create demand. 

Education and democracy walk together hand in hand, and both must cither advance or 
retreat—they cannot stand still. If they are to advance, reading must continue to increase in 
quantity and, at the same time, in discrimination, for the progress ot civilisation demands that 
ever increasing numbers shall learn to think and to reason clearly, so that individuals will not 
be at the mercy of the gusts of rumour, superstition and mass suggestion that are the 
invariable companions of ignorance. 


Libraries and Literary Taste 


By W. Lownves, A.L.A. (Preston Public Library). 


THe purpose and usefulness of the public library are, | think, recognised by all who believe 
in the universal dissemination of knowledge. As librarians, our ultimate aim must be to make 
the maximum number of worthwhile books accessible to the maximum number of people. 
But in the execution of this commendable ambition, we have to combat two rather sturdy 
opponents. One is the now long-established twopenny library, which circulates practically 
nothing but ephemeral fiction ; the other, just emerging from the embryo stage, and much 
more invidious, is the ‘* Yank Magazine Store,” which retails at very low rates, old numbers 
of sensational American magazines. The recent growth of emporiums of this nature is 
enormous, and they are to be seen in great numbers throughout many industrial cities and 
towns. Their windows are hideously plastered with garish cover portrayals of young women 
in various stages of undress, and there are pamphlets on ‘ How to Tell your Fate by the 
Stars,” and scores of similar appeals to credulous minds. That these places do a great deal of 
business, is proved by their profusion and rapid growth; their prosperity is an cloquent 
commentary on the literary taste of a certain section of the community. 

The attitude to be adopted by the public library in combating this virus of worthless 
reading-matter, is rather dithcult to decide. Many librarians seem to say “ Well, we must 
give the public what it wants. The worthwhile books are there for those who want them. If 
other people want to read trashy stuff, well, we must let them have it.” Their fiction shelves 
become cluttered with cheap “ shockers,” ‘* Westerns,” and “* romances” ; and when, after 
several issues, they appear dog-eared, greasy, and thumb-stained, their acquisition is considered 
to be justified, and the librarians in question give themselves a figurative pat on the back, and 
congratulate themselves on providing books that are used, as well as books that are useful. 


This, | submit, is a dangerous attitude. It ignores entirely the main function of the public 
library, which ts admittedly educational. ‘The library is obviously the best-suited medium for 
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the reformation of public taste in reading, and every effort should be made to achieve at least 
an approach towards this desirable end. If readers of cheap, worthless fiétion can only be 
brought to realise that there are intensely interesting books, both fictional and non-fictional, 
which will give them views of life in their real perspective—which will make them really 
acquainted with how other people live and work, and which will broaden their outlook and 
sharpen their intelligence—then the library is doing a job of work of which it can be justly 
The task is difficult, but by no means insuperable ; and towards its achievement, | 


proud. 
will at once level a 


would even suggest a mild form of literary censorship. Many, | know, 
charge of intolerance at my head, and accuse me of possessing something akin to a Nazi 
complex. But if we are to succeed in making people acquainted with good books, then the 
sooner a goodly percentage of * shockers” and “ Westerns” in our libraries are sent away for 
pulping, the better. More attractive displays, more reading lists, popular literary discussions 
and leétures, must eventually imbue into the average reader an ability to discriminate between 
a good book and a poor one. A tactful suggestion, when a nebulous request is made at the 
counter for “a love story” or ‘a murder,” may secure a convert immediately. There are 
scores of ways by means of which the librarian and his Staff can increase the issue of worthwhile 
books, and thereby help to remedy the literary infirmity from which so many borrowers seem 
to suffer. 

The ramifications of this subjeé go, if | may be permitted to say so, far beyond the bounds 
of the public library. All people who read books, whether they read erudite works or ‘* bloods,” 
are cither a¢tual or potential voters. They have, or will have, a part to play, however small, in 
Millions of them have never troubled to find out whether they consider 


their country’s destiny. 
They allow their opinions to be moulded 


themselves to be equipped to play such a part. 
simply by their daily papers. They read practically nothing but light fiction. They exist in a 
state of mental stultification which is almost incredible. And yet, in the mass, they can put a 
government into power, or turn one out. Although the height of their literary ambition ts to 
read novels with titles like ‘* Her Desert Passion,” they can decide a political issue with their 
votes. It is, indeed, a prospect which amazes. 

The field of opportunity for the public library, is, therefore, amazingly great. It, in the 
execution of its educational function, it can uplift the literary taste of this huge seétion of the 
general public, it will have performed a feat of inestimable importance and significance—simply 
hecause the influence of good books in moulding character and judgment, is incalculable. 
Nobody, least of all myselt, wishes to completely deny a reader tne right to read a “* shocker” 
or a“ romance.” The crux of the matter lies in the fact that too many people read nothing 
clse, and suffer in consequence, from such a paucity of intelligent and constructive thinking 
power, that they actually constitute a mild form of menace to the community. It is our primary 
duty to combat this menace, even thougn to many it may seem subversive and practically 
harmless—to guide people, by all the persuasive methods at our disposal, as well as by 
judicious book-seleétion, towards more objeétive and worthwhile reading. 


NOTE. 

The Manual of Classification for Librarians and Bibliographers which enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a pioneer work in the theory, history and practice of classification, and has 
influenced all modern library study, is in process of complete revision by its author. Mr. 
Berwick Sayers has followed the developments of classification in all countries and especially 
the new theories enunciated by the constructors of the International Classification and by 
such writers as Bliss and Ranganathan as well as younger students of the subject. Every 
chapter is being re-written in the light of present-day conditions and knowledge. The Manua/, 
however, retains its simple and full expository character, discussing all theories and schemes 
dispassionatcly, and is even more the compendium of classification than it was formerly. The 
work is to be published by Messrs. Grafton & Co., and it is hoped that it will be ready 


during the Spring of 1939. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


My DEAR ZENODOTUS, 

Although you dislike sentimentality, you cannot refuse good sentiment, and when | 
take pen upon a real occasion, with all deference to my other correspondents, | like to set 
your name at the head of my letter. You know why. | often turn over old books, and I 
suppose the volume of THe Lrsrary Worwp for 1914 is now an old book ; and there I find 
the letter which began this, the longest-lived and most famous epistolary series in librarianship. 
You began it in those dark days, with a penetrating sincerity and wit which remain to-day in 
the minds of all who were able to read you; and you fashioned a Style in library comment 
which all the youngsters of to-day have inherited. Although it is years since you answered a 
letter of mine, I feel, as I have said, that when the occasion warrants it, the address should be 
your own ; and that is certainly the case when | am about to consider 


THE CHRONICLE OF 1938 


which is now complete. First, however, a wish for the New Year. In your comings and 
goings, in your thinkings and writings, in your working and playing may you keep the old 
humours, old wit and the ancient sardonic power of finding the centre of the target which 
have been yours, enviably, for the past twenty-five years at least. And now to my muttons ! 


One shadow of course fell across the whole year ; it was 
Nor A YEAR OF PEACE. 


There have not been any air-raids over London driving us underground like rats into drains— 
that last insult to the humanity of both raider and raided !—but we have had wars of ideas, 
vituperations on all sides, will to peace but no power to ensure it. That, of course, ought to 
brace us to go on trying, because you and I lived through what Colonel Repington called, 
| hope without power of prophecy, “ the First World War”; and nothing could be worse, 
except (Irish as | seem) the Second World War. The repercussions on libraries were varied, 
some amusing, some not so; almost amusing were the efforts some librarians made to get 
their treasures away. You see, we are urban in our very nature, we librarians (peace be to our 
county brethren !), and we want holes under hills, or mansions in rural solitudes, west of the 
Welsh hills if possible, to hide them in. As if (in this latter case) the modern bomber could 
not cross all England in a half-hour. No, Zenodotus, if we are to live in a State of perpetual 
fear of sky-attack, we shall have to honeycomb the ground under every town with sixty-foot- 
deep tunnels, halls and habitations, equipped with every need of life from warmth, light, air 
and sanitation (that, most of all!) to shops and stores! It could be done for about one year’s 
cost of armaments and would render all air-attacks obsolete. But that is not very original 
and is merely an interlude. The amusement in it is rather grim. 


One or two librarians came to their libraries in the morning 


AT Crists-TIME 


to find that someone had actually commandeered them! | have been unable to learn on what 
authority this was done, but it just shows the blind stupidity of brute force when it gets going— 
it plunges at the nearest means without even considering if they are the best means. Because, 
within a half-mile of some of these commandeered libraries, were schools “ evacuated ” of 
their children, which were much roomier and more convenient, as the commandeerers agreed 
when the apparently negligible librarian pointed them out. Librarians have not too much to 
expect when war comes ; some of themselves think they are fiddling while Rome is burning 
and gallop away to other work in which they may be most infantile and amateur. We who 
recall the last war know that it created much of the modern demand for libraries, the book 
needs of the troops were enormous; and it must not be forgotten that there must be a 
town-life even in war; that manufactures, food produétion—life—must go on. And to-day 
it can’t go on without books, whatever the fool saith. Moreover, if the life of towns must go 
on, does anyone believe that the men-workers can be separated for the war-period from their 
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women-folk ? Only the insane could believe it; and women are the greatest readers—ask 
Hilaire Belloc! Then, again, can the evacuated populations remain bookless? No, my 
Zenodotus, even in war librarians, especially those of us who are beyond military age, have 
work to do as librarians. Let us do what more we may, as our training may make us useful 
national registration officers, food-officers and so on, although authority will not very readily 
recognize that ; but, first, let us see what values there are in our own work for the well-being 
in war of our people : 

The year was not propitious in its opening in Association affairs. There seemed at the 
beginning 

A DANGER OF DISRUPTION, 

the assistants breaking away from the L.A. because they were not allowed their own empire 
within the older empire. There now seems less danger of division than for some years past. 
It would seem that all the people who led the discontented gained some sort of office in the 
1..A., and when that happens they see things in a better perspective, or, it may be, are able to 
right what they think to be immediate wrongs. Anyhow, at Southsea, the President was able 
to present a statement, the substance of which had been agreed between himself and the 
President of the Association of Assistant Librarians, which was no doubt the model on which 
Mr. Chamberlain drew up the Munich agreement! That is to say : 


In any future fuss 

We will not fume and cuss, 
Our / shall turn to Us, 

And, ere we scrap, discuss.— 


is | understand the new mutual Song between L.A. and A.A.L. When we were young the 
L.A. would have been able to manage its own affairs. What has it accomplished in 1938 of a 
spectacular nature ? A Survey of Libraries : yes ; with help from the Rockefeller Foundation 
of New York, our emissaries went about Europe, three of them to America and a dozen of 
them surveyed Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It was a big job, and | am just as dis- 
satisfied with it as you seem to be ; but, given the money available and the extent of the field, 
it was not unsuccessful ; I will even be more positive and say that few associations could have 
done better. When a book is by twenty-one authors it would take a superman to edit it so that 
discrepancies of style, opinion and treatment of like faéts were avoided. Mr. Lionel McColvin 
did his work as well as | or you could have done it; didn’t he ? There have been rows about 
some of the chapters, because places are praised in some cases and other places are ignored ; 
but, really that is a minor irritation ; and the disclaimers from $.W. Scotland, with which I 
have a faint sympathy, are too strong. ‘‘ The lady protests too much,” one is inclined—I am 
sure most unfairly—to say. It is the stuff the surveyors brought home that matters. I have not 
seen it, as my pilgrimages to Chaucer House are limited, but I am told there are shoals of it, 
which our librarian, Mr. Hendrick Jones, is arranging so that faéts from it are available. 


Tue ENpb or CrrcuLars 


has now come ; for, a really wonderful information service is now available at Chaucer House. 
I tested it myself when I wanted to know something on the hours of opening throughout the 
country ; a whole sheet of authentic particulars came immediately. So it is no longer necessary 
to send out hundreds of letters to find out some ordinary praétice; the L.A. has the 
information. I confess some of the questions I have seen lead me to wonder if some librarians 
have any knowledge or gumption, and I console myself in this by the refleétion that hey may 
know, but their committees prefer to have the opinion of the L.A. I recall a case of that from 
twenty years ago, when a well-known librarian advised his committee that a library could not 
be closed unless a substitute were provided. His chairman did not believe him; and applied 
tothe L.A. The then secretary of the L.A. (not Mr. Welsford) did not recognize the questioner, 
and, in his presence rang up the chairman’s own librarian to enquire how the law stood in 
the matter! Such cases may occur, and the L.A. is useful even in that way. 
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Witt A New Liprary Law 


come into existence ? There are rumours that the L.A. has been working on one, but the 
time is not propitious for changes in laws of any sort | should imagine ; but, then, you never 
know, Zenodotus. In our curious world things happen in the most paradoxical times. Our 
new Bill covers such points as library lectures, control by education committees and | under- 
Stand the idea of a central Library Authority is adumbrated (to use a good parliamentary word). 
What it would most beneficially do is to get rid of all existing A&ts and substitute one for all. 
Is the hope quixotic ? 
Movinc Asour Our Own 

was a phrase used by the President of the Library Association in one of his speeches to describe 
a good deal of the work that the L.A. seems to be doing. That is to say, it seems to keep on 
revising something or other, now the Syllabus, now the very constitution itself, etc., etc. | 
dare say it is all quite necessary and | do not criticize those who give time and thought to the 
organization of the profession ; it would be ungrateful in me, who do nothing but write, to 
pose as critic. But | do hope this phase will soon be over ; that the constitution (do they mean 
the Charter, because if they do | sha// become a critic ?) will soon be settled, as also an 
examination scheme, unalterable for at least twenty years. Moving is a good game for the 
furniture removers, and not for anyone else. 


Then we can get on with 
Wants DoInGc 
in the shape of bibliographical guidance to librarians, studies of the means and results ot 
various library activities, a policy on the fiction question, the interrelation of libraries, the 
adequate study of cataloguing and of co-operative cataloguing, a really live study of book- 
production with definite standards for library use, and-——but the list is endless. We simply 
cannot do it until our house is in order. However 


ro CONTINUE THE CHRONICLE : 


1938 in libraries was not a specially aétive year. It is true that Lord Baldwin opened the 
Henry Cohen Library at Liverpool University with a good English address of exaétly the sort 
librarians like, and that that library is a fairly sound example of planning in which the stack 
is the main feature. There have been opened excellent small libraries at Edmonton, Gillingham, 
Hayes, Norwich, Worthing, Ilford, and fifty other places, all of which embody the modern 
theories of a well-lighted, spacious, comfortable room, and show how great have been the 
Strides towards the community sense in the public library. There have been some interesting 
library appointments in the vear: Mr. K. Povey’s appointment to Liverpool, Mr. Lionel R. 
McColvin’s to Westminster, Mr. James Cranshaw’s to Hull, and Mr. K. G. Hunt’s to 
Hammersmith are examples. 

Some of these appointments were consequent upon retirements. Westminster saw go 
into honorable retirement Mr. R. B. Wood, who as Frank Pacy’s faithful deputy and as chief 
had given excellent service, and his London colleagues gave him a dinner to show their 
atlection ; an old friend in Mr. W. H. Bagguley of Hull also retired with honours, as did 
Mr. Dinelli of Hammersmith, and a vivid personality withdrew trom library work, unfortunately 
through ill-health, in Miss Maude E. Griftiths, of Luton. She was succeeded at Luton by 
Mr. Frank M. Gardner, who has been so admirably active in the A.A.L. 


As tor 
rik ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


it was the most peaceful we have had for some years, a result largely attributable to the weather, 
but no doubt due in some measure to the handling of the President, who showed that he could 
glide away from controversy. | chiefly remember that he got the Annual! Business Meeting 
over in thirty-five minutes! Except, perhaps, the ceremony at Niton, where we paid our 
tribute to Edward Edwards. 
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That, I think, is a good note on which to draw to 
A CONCLUSION, 
because in Edward Edwards was the pioneership and prophecy that we enjoy and Still need. 
Our first considerable writer, he might have given his benediétion to our writings to-day ; for 
example, to those masterly articles of Mr. E. A. Savage on book-seleétion, to our Survey, to 
Partridge’s fine book on Lega/ Deposit, and even to the more technical works recently put 
forth ; with a benevolent smile for the work of young men such as Leyland with his Wider 
Public Library. \f we had no great book we had good ones of much vitality. A word of 
thanks to our L.A. officers, President, Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secretary——all of 
them—not forgetting Mr. Welsford and the admirable staff he leads, and at the same time a 
welcome to the new President, Mr. Arundell Esdaile, who will keep us in the paths of library 
righteousness. And so, old friend of many years, be brave and of a cheerful countenance. 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of * LevYERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—FEditor, Tur Lisrary Worvp.] 


Personal News 


Mr. |. C. Marz, Branch Librarian, Wallasey 
Public Libraries, to be Senior Assistant, 
Huddersfield Public Libraries. 


Granam Warre, London University General 
School Certificate, June, 1937, appointed as 
Second Assistant, Paddington Public Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Prank Hickman, A.L.A. 


BATTERSEA.—On November rst, 1938, 
Battersea Public Libraries completed a_ half 
century of service. In 1887 the Commissioners 
for Public Libraries for the Parish of St. Mary, 
Battersea, appointed Mr. Lawrence Inkster as 
Librarian and opened temporary offices and 
a reading room at 346, Battersea Park Road. 
In 1888 the first branch library was opened and 
the first day’s issue totalled 23 books. During 
1937-1938 Battersea’s issues totalled 648,714. 
“ Fifty years of public libraries in Battersea ”’ is 
a duplicated document whose telling contents 
merit record in more permanent form. 


CHELMSFORD.—@. : “ When is a list of 
recent additions not a list of recent additions 7’ 
1.: “When it is the Winter number of 

lhe Chelmsford Reader.” The reason being that 
Chelmsford’s recent additions, instead of 


being printed in plain tabulated form under 
tormal class headings, are divided by piquant 


terms and phrases which provoke the reader 
into study of the annotated entries and 
literary paragraphs which form the main 
contents of the Winter number of Chelmsford’s 
quarterly magazine. 


HALIFAX.—Preceding the well annotated 
lists of recent additions in The Readers’ Guide 
to Halifax Public Libraries are several para- 
graphs designed to lend variety and interest to 
this publication. The first of these reports the 
essence of the speech given by Sir John 
Marriott, historian and former M.P. for York, 
at the opening of the extensions to York 
Public Library. 


LOWESTOFT.—The Lowestoft Borough 
Libraries’ Booklist for November—December, 
1938, is a fine example of a list of accessions 
rendered readable and attractive by the use of 
Stimulating annotations, modern type and 
careful setting. 


MANCHESTER.—Vol. 9, No. 8, of that 
live quarterly The Manchester Librarian contains 
the usual quota of comments and extracts of 
interest to librarians generally. The same 
number publishes a sincere and deserved 
appreciation of Mr. Henry Percival, who 
recently retired from service at Manchester 
University Library. For thirty-three years 


Mr. Percival had held the post of Sub-Librarian 
in the above library and was twice President 
District 


of the Manchester and Library 


Fellowship. 
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MIDDLESEX.—Books for Ali, the Middle- 
sex County Libraries’ two-monthly guide to 
books and writers, has been consistently 
praised in “‘ Topicalities.” That this continued 
commendation has been merited is surely 
confirmed by the following statements taken 
from the editorial to the November, 1938, 
issue which concludes three years of Books for 
All. “ lf we are to measure our success by the 
copies of the magazine sold, then we can say 
that our venture has been entirely successful. 
The demand has been continuous and in- 
creasing ... While such a demand for the 
magazine is impressive, we prefer to consider 
the far-reaching effeéts of its circulation. These 
have been noticeable in the requests by our 
readers for the books mentioned in the various 
issues. While we have not hesitated to skim 
the field of lighter reading, endeavour has been 
made to write of the worth-while works, the 
books that have some claim to be literature, 
some call upon the attention of the serious 
reader. That there has been a definite response 
there is no doubt: the Suggestions Books at 
our branch libraries tell only too well the story 
of harassed, but delighted, librarians endeavour- 
ing to satisfy the needs of an educated public.” 
Carry on, Middlesex ! 


NOTTINGHAM. — Nottingham Public 
Libraries continue their splendid Music Library 
Papers with No. 2, “ Johannes Brahms.” A 
cleverly condensed biography of the famous 
composer is followed by lists set in Gill Sans 
type and divided by bold headings into :— 
BroGRAPHY AND Criticism; MINIATURE 
Scores; CHAMBER Music; PIANOFORTE 
Music ; Vocat Works. The cover bears an 
illustration of the Music Library. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—Ener- 
getic Mr. Frederick Cowles has edited two 
excellent Christmas numbers of The Bulletin, 
for adults, and Book/and News, for children. 
The former contains, among other gvod 
things, seasonable articles on Dickens and 
Christmas reading. Between the bright blue 
covers of Bookland News the children found a 
truly wonderful surprise in the shape of a long 
article specially written for them by John F. 
Leeming, creator of Claudius the Bee. The 
only fault in this children’s Christmas number is 
the smallness of the type used for the titles and 
annotations of the new books. Fewer entries 


and larger type must be the rule if the children’s 
eyes are to be spared. 
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WEST MIDLANDS.—The Birmingham 
and Distrié Branch of the Library Association 
and the Midland Division of the A.A.L. held 
a meeting at Willenhall on November 16th 
last. At the junior meeting Mr. R. G. Bird read 
a paper entitled “ Problems of under-staffing.” 
Mr. Bird Stressed the retarding effect of 
under-staffing upon the professional advance- 
ment of juniors in certain libraries. After the 
business meeting, Mr. R. W. Bowdler, 
Willenhall Librarian, read a paper on “ The 
Small Library : some suggestions for improving 
the service.” This interesting paper was 
followed by a keen discussion. 


The Lecture Season, 1938-9 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

Libraries’ Luxury Lectures.” Thus 
will many librarians subconsciously rephrase 
the title of Liverpool’s 1938-39 lecture booklet 
after examining its contents—not from a 
desire to praétise alliteration, but from sheer 
envy of a 74th annual series which funds and 
the law combine to place beyond their own 
reach. 

The famed Piéton Hall Lectures were givena 
flying start on November 8th, 1938, when Miss 
Jean Batten described her thrilling record 
flights to Australia, New Zealand and Brazil. 
Miss Batten was followed two days later by 
another adventurous woman, Mademoiselle 
Ella Maillart, who with words, slides and 
films gave a gripping account of her remarkable 
caravan journey with Mr. Peter Fleming from 
Pekin to India. ‘“ Leopard of the air” was the 
intriguing title of an illustrated account given 
on November 15th by Captain C. W. R. 
Knight of an expedition which he led to South 
Africa in quest of the hammer-head stork, the 
secretary bird and the crowned hawk-eagle. 
Next came ‘“‘ The Peaks and Cities of Royal 
Bavaria,” by Mr. N. H. Martin (November 
17th). A graphic narrative of an epic mid- 
winter flight was presented on November 
zznd by Mr. H. Norton Matthews. The 
le&turer illustrated “ Flying over the Andes” 
with slides of the aerial photographs which he 
himself took during the daring flight. On 
November 24th Mr. Selwyn Driver depicted 
the glories of Northern India in “‘ From Mount 
Everest to the Khyber Pass,”’and the November 
le€tures closed with that youthful rolling 
Stone, Mr. Philip Knowling, relating some of 
his recent European adventures under the 
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CATALOGUING IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


A SURVEY OF METHODS. By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A, (St. Bartholomew’s Hospitai 
Medical College Library). With an Introduétion by HENRY A. SHARP, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries). Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xvi., 256. Diagrams. 10s. 6d. net. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 
Mr. Thornton has brought to fruition in this volume the results of extensive and careful enquiry into 
the methods employed in libraries of all sizes and kinds other than those vaguely known as “* Public ” 
ones. His book is an investigation of the praétical application of cataloguing rules in special libraries 
(ie., libraries requiring special treatment from the cataloguing point of view). There is no attempt to 
formulate a new code suitable for every type of library ; nor is the cataloguing of special material dealt 
with to any extent. Duplication of matter to be found elsewhere has been avoided as far as possible, 
although references to literature dealing with the cataloguing of letters, music, etc., are included. The 
work is a Statement of the difficulties to be encountered by cataloguers in special libraries, with sugges- 
tions of ideals, followed by aétual examples from a sele¢tion of libraries representative of each type. 
Librarians of new libraries and those to be re-catalogued will find information regarding methods by 
which others in similar libraries overcome the difficulties. The wide difference between theory and 
prattice of cataloguing is clearly indicated, and the praétical solutions of many problems are summarized. 


CONTENTS 


Introduétion. 
Cuaprter I, 
General Considerations. 
Cuaprter II. 
Cataloguing for University and 
College Libraries. 
Cuaprer III. 
Cataloguing at University College, London, and 
the London School of Economics (British 
Library of Political and Economic Science). 
Cuapter IV. 
Cataloguing in other University and University 


Preface. 


University 


College Libraries. 
Cuaprer V. 
Cataloguing for Medical and Scientific Libraries. 
Cuapter VI, 

Cataloguing at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical College. 

Cuaprer VII. 

Cataloguing at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

Cuapter VIII. 

Cataloguing in other Medical and Scientific 

Libraries. 
CuHaprer LX. 

Cataloguing for Libraries attached to Learned 

Societies and Institutions. 
CuapTer X, 

Cataloguing at the Royal Empire Society and 

the Warburg Institute. 
CuaptTer XI. 
Cataloguing at the Lindley Library, Royal 


graphical Society. 
Cuaprer XII. 
Cataloguing in other Libraries attached to 
Learned Societies and Institutions. 


Cuaprer XIII. 
Cataloguing for Government Libraries. 
CuaptTer XIV. 
Cataloguing at the India Office and the Viétoria 
and Albert Museum Library. 
Cuaprer XV. 
Cataloguing in other Government Libraries. 
CuaprTer XVI. 
Cataloguing for Business, Commercial and 
Technical Libraries. 
Cuaprer XVII. 
Cataloguing at Fox Photos Limited. 
Cuapter XVIII. 
Cataloguing in Commercial and 
Libraries. 


Technical 


Cuaprer XIX, 
Cataloguing in Libraries of National Importance, 
including the Bodleian Library. 
Cuaprer XX. 
Cataloguing for Polytechnic and School 
Libraries. 
CuapTer XXI. 
Cataloguing in other Special Libraries. 


Cuaprer XXII. 
Special Libraries and the Cataloguing of Serial 
Publications. 
Cuaprer XXIII. 
Co-operative Cataloguing and Economics in 
relation to Special Libraries. 
Cuaprer XXIV. 
Alphabetization. 
CuHaprer XXV. 
Statistics. 
Cuaprer XXVI. 
Conclusions. 
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title “‘ Vagabonding in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary.” Captain W’. E. Greenland, another 
vreat wanderer, started the December lectures 
with “ Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands ” 
and a few days later, on December 6th, Peter 
Freuchen, author and intrepid adventurer, took 
the interest of the audience from the warm 
South Seas to cruelly cold Siberia, when he 


delivered Adventures in Arétic Siberia.” 


* People | have shot ” was the alarming title of 


the last lecture of the old year. The person 
responsible for the shootings was Mr. James 
Jarché, whose leéture revealed that all his 
victims had been shot with a camera and whose 
splendid slides disclosed a most remarkable 
“bag.” It can readily be seen that travel has 
been the kev note of these 1938 lectures. The 
same interest will predominate at Picton Hall 
from January to February of the new vear and, 
apart from “ Deep Sea Diving” by Captain 
Lawson Smith and “ My Life as a Strolling 
Player” by Bransby Williams, throughout the 
scrics scheduled for presentation at Liverpe v0l’s 
nine district halls. It may be thought that this 
programme is too unvaried to attract large 
audiences for the whole of the serics, but it 
must be remembered that each of the leéturers 


is an outstanding personality capable ot 


attracting large numbers of people and of 


holding their attention by marked individuality 
of approach, 


Library Reports 
By Herberr ¢ 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


SAWTELLE, 


BIRKENHEAD Public Libraries and Williamson 
\rt Gallery. Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, C. “’. Musgrave, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 19 36),148,000. 
Income trom Rate, £11,957. Stock: Lending, 

; Reference, 28,110; Children’s 

Library, 6,352; Branches, 26,147. Addi- 

Withdrawals, 9,845. Issues : 

; Reference, 27,652; 

Branches, 

extra tickets, 7,094. 


46,271 


toms, 14,560. 
Lending, 290,787 
Children, 


Borrowers, 


76,23 279,1§7. 


Branches, 3. 


Ihe avvrevate circulation tigures tor the year undet 
review create a new high record, The total, which is 
approaching three-quarters of a million, is 42,537 above 


that of a year ago. This success is attributed partly to 


the introduction of lending facilities in the Central 
Children’s Library, and to the development of the 
branch libraries following the recent increases in the 
\ll three branches reported advanced 


book fund, 


circulations, but in the Central Lending Library the 
issue of fidtion dropped considerably, causing the tora! 
to fall below that of the vear previous. There was, 
however, a big jump in the use of non-fictional works. 
\ lending department was opened at the Central 
Children’s Library in February, 1938, in the room 
hitherto used only as a children’s reading room, 
Provision is being made for the organization of similar 
departments at the branch libraries In O€tober, 1937, 
the Chief Librarian, Mr. R. W. Lynn, P.L..A., resigned 
on his appointment to a similar position at Southampton, 
He was succeeded by Mr. C. W. Musgrave, P.L.A., who 
had been Chief at Manstield. Visitors to the Williamson 
\rt Gallery during the year numbered 20,102. 


Croypon Public Libraries. —What Croydon 
Reads: the record of a year, 1937-1938. 
Chief Librarian, ’. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F.L.A. Population (1937), 241,739. Rate, 
2.67d. Income from Rate, £22,784. Stock : 
Lending, 204,168 ; Reference, 40,062. Addi- 
tions, 29,887. Withdrawals, 12,477. Issues: 
Lending, 1,512,907; Reference, 514,665. 
Borrowers, 69,403; extra tickets, 50,205. 
Branches, 7, and 1 held jointly. 

Croydon’s library system was augmented by the 
addition of two branch librarics during the year just 
closed. These new libraries, one at Shirley and the 
other in the Mitcham Road, consist at present of only 
an entrance lobby and a lending department, with the 
necessary offices. Both have been opened to the public 
for borrowing purposes, and the remainder of the 
buildings, consisting of newsroom, reading room, and 
children’s library, will be completed as soon as con- 
venient. They are built of an inexpensive material and 
are intended to serve for about twenty vears. More 
permanent Structures will be ereéted if the demands of 
the areas justify it. \ more important need at the 
present time is further accommodation at the Central 
Library, where the work has grown to an enormous 
extent without any expansion of the premises for the 
last twenty vears. The vear being reviewed was one of 
the busiest on record, being second only to the peak 
year, 1932-3, the time of the industrial depression. The 
total circulation reached 91.825 above the aggregate tor 
the previous year. \n analysis of this increase shows 
that 51,987 were adult non-fiétiona!l works, 20,704 
fiction, and 19,139 were children’s books. The two new 
libraries issued 76,020 in the few weeks they were 
opened, and were the cause of a fall in the circulation 
from the Central Lending Library. \n arrangement for 
the inter-availability of reader’s tickets was made 
during the year with the Coulsdon and Purley, and 
Mitcham Libraries. 

Finssury Public Libraries.—Report of the 
Borough Librarian for the year ending 315t 
March, 1938. Borough librarian, William G. 
Wilding. Population (1931), 69,888. Income 
from Rate, £6,643. Stock : Lending, 35,264; 
Junior, 4,207; Reference, 9,668. Branch, 
6,833; Schools, 1,300. Additions, 5,235. 
Withdrawals, 1,902. Lending, 
244,656; Junior, 28,323 ; Reference, 48,247; 
Junior Reterence, 3,208; Branch, 98,772; 
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Schools, 15,459. Borrowers, 9,703. 1 
Branch. 

An excellent book-service has been maintained 
throughout the year, and to this is credited the good 
use made of the libraries. Never before has there been 
so large a circulation total, and the extraordinary 
popularity of the Central Lending Library was mainly 
responsible for an increase of 41,472 compared with the 
year previous, The new “ no-limit’’ rule governing 
borrowing facilities has given an impetus to the 
circulation with most satisfaétory results, numerous 
readers having expressed their appreciation of the 
additional service. The Reference Library was closed 
for a short period for redecoration and renewal of the 
lighting inStailation, but was used more widely than in 
the vear before. The Central Lending Library was also 
closed for six days for a like purpose. There was a very 
small decrease in the issue from the Junior Library, and 
on the whole the year’s work was quite satisfactory, 
considering the falling-off of child borrowers which has 
been taking place for some time. The service in the 
schools continues at a high level. A colle&ion of 300 
books, and regular monthly parcels of periodicals were 
sent to the Tydraw Workmen's Institute, Treherbert, 
South Wales, where they were most gratefully accepted 
and eagerly used by unemployed men of the distriét. 


FoLKESTONE Public Libraries, Museum and 
\rt Gallery.— Annual Report for the year 
ending 31St March, 1938. Librarian, Reginald 
Howarth, A.L.A. Population (estimated, 


1937), 45,400. Rate, 2}d. Income from 
Rate, £5,252. Total stock, 42,414. Addi- 
tions, 11,459. Withdrawals, 2,546. Issues; 
Lending, 324,852; Children’s Library, 
31,545. Borrowers, 12,864; extra tickets, 
8,312. Branches, 2. 

The outstanding event of the year was the opening 
in March, 1938, of the new Cheriton Branch Library 
which replaces the obsolete Morchall book exchange. 
The new addition, which comprises adult and children’s 
lending libraries and magazine room, serves a population 
of about 10,000. It made an instant appeal to residents, 
who enrolled as readers to a total of 3,392 up to the end 
of the year. Nearly 20,000 books were issued at the new 
library in the month covered by this Report. The 
Central and the other branch library had a busy vear, 
and the total circulation from all libraries was the 
highest on record. The increased use made of the 
Sandgate Branch Library is duc to its now being opened 
every day. The service at the hospital has again been 
warinly appreciated. No record is kept of the use to 
which the Reference Library is put, but it is doing 
valuable work \. notable addition to the Local 
Colle@tion was the gift of Mr. R. A. Peddie of his 
private colleétion, numbering about 460 items, of 
Folkestone materia', much of which is new to the 
Libraries. ‘The two experimental school libraries have 
been quite successful. Three additional members were 
made to the staff on the occasion of the opening of the 
new branch 


Leeps Public Libraries—Annual Report, 
1937-1938. City Librarian, R. |. Gordon, 
F.L.A. Population, 491,880. Income from 
Rate, £46,535. Stock: Central Lending, 


§1,453; Reference, 123,514; Commercial 
and Technical Library, 19,627; Central 
Circulating Department, 52,028 ; Branches, 
157,912. Additions, 35,252. Withdrawals, 
24,483. Issues: Central Lending, 473,962 ; 
Reference, 89,603 ; Commercial and Tech- 
nical, 28,086; Branches, 2,825,499. Bor 
rowers’ tickets in use, 152,240. Branches, 22. 
This Report contains a photograph of a model ot 
the proposed new Central Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum, to be erected on the site occupied by the 
existing Municipal buildings. ‘The new building will be 
of great civic distinétion and artistic merit, praétical in 
every way for the administration of a modern library 
service, worthy of a great city. Opportunity is taken in 
this Report, to make a comparison of the work 
accomplished by the library service in the vear just 
closed and ten years ago. Over 80,000 more borrowers’ 
tickets are being used now, and the book circulation 
was over one and a half millions more than in 1927-1928. 
Works of fiétion, and quite a number of classes of 
non-fiction have more than doubled their issue in the 
period, but the issue of juvenile figtion has dropped. 
These are only a few of the many enlightening com- 
parisons which are made. In the past vear the total 
circulation did not reach that of the year betore, but 
much purposeful work was accomplished. ‘The 
Reference and the Commercia! and Technica! libraries 
were both more widely used, in spite of the inadequate 
accommodation available. \ new cataloguing depart- 
ment has been organized to re-catalogue the Reference 
Library, and an archivist has been appointed to deal with 
the Libraries’ valuable colleétion of historical deeds and 
documents. Two Branch Libraries are being closed 
owing to the falling off of the issues consequent upon 
the housing clearance in the neighbourhoods. Small 
evening services are to be substituted. The new branch 
library at Sheepscar is nearing completion, and work on 
that at Cross Gates has now begun. 


Stroke NewinGron Public Library.—Annual 
Report, 1937-1938. Borough Librarian, 1. E. 
Waites, A.L.A. Population (1937), 50,250. 
Rate, 3.108d. Income from Rate, £5,374. 
Stock : Lending, 37,931 ; Reference, 22,031. 
Additions, 2,422. Withdrawals, 1,219 
Issues: Lending, 191,966; Reference, 
9,959. Borrowers, 5,616; extra tickets, 
2,423. 

\lthough the aétivities of the Library were 
hampered by the extensions which have been going on, 
and are as yet uncompleted, a most prosperous year’s 
work was carried out. The circulation from all depart- 
ments showed an increase of 7,103 compared with the 
previous year. The new Reference Library, with all 
modern facilities, came into being in February, 1938, 
and the public use made of it was beyond all expeétation. 
The reorganised Children’s Library was not completed 
during the year and is still temporarily housed in the 
Lending Library. In spite of this, however, the issues 
were far in excess of last year. The revised catalogue ot 
the Lending Library was completed and put into use 
during the year. The prattice of charging one penny for 
a Reader's ticket has been abolished. The last instalment 
of the book-purchase grant from the Carnegie United 
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Kingdom Trust was received and utilized mainly for 
revising the stock of the Children’s Library and the 
Reference Library. The Borough Council have decided 
to ereéta branch library on the site of the old Town Hall. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Bourz (C. L.) Wireless for Beginners. Ed. 2 
1938. Harrap. 4s. 6d. 

The text of the 1933 edition dealing with principles 
remains largely unchanged. The important changes 
in wireless are discussed and there is an entirely new 
chapter on television. 


Burron (E. F.) Physical Properties of Colloidal 
Solutions. Ed. 3. 1938. Longmans. 15s. 
First published 1916 and revised 1921. The 
present text has been completely revised and rearranged 
and more than one half is new matter. 


FisHer (R. A.) Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers. Ed. 7. 1938. Oliver and Bovd. 

First published in 1925 and last revised in 1936. 
Revisions are carried out in this book by the insertion of 
additional seétions, and one dealing with orthogonal 
polynomials and a second and a new subject of 
multiple measurements are added to this edition. 
Chapter 8 has been developed into two separate books 
and, as a result, certain duplicate folding tables have 
been omitted. 


Hacur (B.) Alternating Current Bridge 
Methods. Ed. 4. 1938. Pitman. 25s. 

First published 1923 and last revised in 1929. Of 
recent years there has been considerable development 
both in theory and application in this subject. The 
present edition is a considerably enlarged book with 
many additional illustrations. 


Ham (B. B.) Handbook of Sanitary Law for 
the use of candidates for Public Health 
Qualifications. Ed. 12. 1938. Lewis. 
7s. 6d. 

First published in 1899 and last revised in 1931. 
\ll these editions are obsolete consequent upon recent 
legislation. The present edition has been almost 
entirely rewritten, 

Harris (L. }), Vitamins in Theory and 
Practice. Ed. 3. 1938. C.U.P. 8s. 6d. 

Phe text of why first edition of 1935 was based on 
lectures given at the Royal Institution. The revisions of 
1937 and 1938 incorporate the results of research work 
on vitamins and the present edition is slightly longer 
than the first. 


Howe (E. G.) Time and the Child: a study 
of morality and reality. 1938. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Ihe author has developed practically a new book 
out of his Morality and Reality published 1934. 


JupGe (A. W.) Carburettors and Fuel Systems. 
Ed. 3. 1938. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
The book is more than a hundred pages longer 
than the last revision of 1932 and contains much new 
matter and illustrations. Certain obsolete seétions have 


been omitted, but where the older systems are of 


special or historical interest the descriptions have been 
retained. 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

SHarp (Henry A.) Branch Libraries : Modern 
Problems and Administration. Illus. Allen 

& Unwin. 5s. net. 

The sixth volume of the Prattical Library Hand- 
books Series is concerned with a subjeét which so far has 
remained almost undiscussed by professional textbooks, 
and as such it is to be welcomed. Mr. Sharp has written 
a manual which is sound in theory and is consistent at 
all times with the commonsense of reality : his point of 
view may however be challenged. There are two aspects 
from which branch libraries may be surveyed: that of 
the administrative Statf at the Central Library, and that 
of the Branch Librarian and his staff. In a volume of less 
than 150 pages Mr. Sharp could not be expected to treat 
both sides and he has in faét written his book mainly 
from the point of view of an administrator: there is 
therefore scope for another 200 pages on the other side 
of the subject and it is to be hoped that Mr. Sharp will 
be able to add such a seétion in any further edition. The 
treatment of county branch work is, as the author admits, 
inadequate, and he has failed to make use of the recent 
experience of the counties in serving large and small 
areas to form a basis for his criticisms of the present 
administration of branch librarics. This book has, at 
last, sounded the death knell of the semi-autonomous 
branch with its own committee, routine and 
independence ; as the author points out, the lack of 
co-ordination brought about by such a system leads 
inevitably to an indifferent library service. Mr. Sharp 
does justice to the unsatisfactory position of the branch 
librarian in the scale of library officials, and of the 
branch staff in relation to their need for training at least 
as good as that which can be obtained at the Central 
Library, and it might here have been indicated how much 
more enviable—apart from questions of salary—is the 
position of the county branch librarian in comparison 
with that of his municipal colleague. Mr. Sharp might 
have expatiated upon the many interesting developments 
in county regional library work, of which some might 
well be adopted by municipal libraries, and room should 
have been found for at least one photograph of Derby's 
charming regional branches. Two recent innovations in 
branch library work—-Coulsdon’s unit colleétion”’ 
system and Croydon’s revision of an old idea in its 
Rooms for Quiet Reading—receive special attention, 
and Mr. Sharp places his finger on the root of all trouble 
in branch libraries ; the prevailing inadequacy of branch 
book-funds. But perhaps the most lasting portion of the 
book is that devoted to a description of Mr. Savage's 
conclusions with regard to branch library provision, in 
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which he inclines to the opinion that fewer and bigger 
branches are the best provision for towns of any 
great size. R.L.W.C. 


THORNTON (John L.) Cataloguing in special 
libraries—a survey of methods. Grafton. 
1os. 6d. net. 

Those who are interested in the technique of a 
librarian’s work will find a mass of information brought 
together in this recent contribution to the Sstudent’s 
literature of librarianship. The immense variety of 
method employed in the compilation of catalogues in 
the libraries of this country, illustrated by the writer’s 
notes about libraries of such widely different type as the 
Bodleian and that of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Ashbourne, will strengthen the arguments of 
those who plead for central cataloguing with printed 
cards and consequent Standardisation of method. 
The aim of the book is described as ‘‘ the investigation 
of the problems of special libraries, with particular 
reference to cataloguing methods.” With this objeé 
the author has cast his net very widely and might 
perhaps have landed a better catch if he had returned 
certain of his fish to the sea. But at any rate he can claim 
that one special library differs so much from another in 
size, charaéter, and objeé&, that even the smallest may 
have some significance, and that no one should attempt 
to base recommendations for the future upon in- 
sufficient evidence of present conditions. Some of Mr. 
Thornton’s conclusions and suggestions are open to 
argument, but that is doubtless a merit. His statement, 
for example, that the National Central Library is better 
equipped for central cataloguing than is the British 
Museum will not meet with universal agreement, nor 
will everyone concur in his remark, when discussing 
co-operative cataloguing, that the time devoted by the 
cataloguer to tracing the Christian names of authors 
“could not be better expended.’’ Those who are 
familiar with the great union catalogue at Frankfort 
will remember that Christian names and indeed initials 
have been entirely ignored there for purposes of 
alphabetising with much resulting economy of time 
and trouble. But without such debatable points any 
book based, as this is, on the answers to a questionnaire, 
would be dull reading. J. Wreks, 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HisTorRICAL LITERATURE, 
No. XXVIL., Dealing with the publications 
of the year 1937. Published for The His- 
torical Association by G. Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 

A valuable list of the works published during 1937. 
The list is classified, the books are fully described and 
their scope is indicated. 

\rperry (A. J.) The Library of the India 
Office. A Historical Sketch, with a Foreword 
by The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland. 
Illus. India Office. 2s. 6d. net. 

The foundation of the great Oriental Library of the 
India Office goes back to a Letter of the Court of 
Dire&tors of the East India Company written in May, 
1798. The small colleétion then made Started on a course 
of rapid increase which has never ceased. The colleétion, 
which ranks as the most important Oriental Library in 
the world, is now at the disposal of all Students and 
scholars. The series of catalogues render the stock 
readily available to readers. The little volume which 
narrates the story of the Library, first under the Company 


and after 1857 under the British Government, is a 

record of an interesting and valuable repository. 

Beprorp Pusiic Lisrary. Catalogue of the 
John Bunyan Library (Frank Mott Harrison 
Colleétion). Bedford. 1s. net. 

It is refreshing to notice that by the munificence of 
Dr. Frank Mott Harrison, Bunyan’s native town has 
received a colleétion of the works of its greatest man 
which is thoroughly representative and contains many 
very rare if not unique items. The catalogue is a short- 
title one, but is sufficient for its purpose, and any 
Students wishing to consult the books will have access 
to a manuscript catalogue in which full details of the 
books are given. 

Book-AucTIONn REcorDs, Volume 35, Part 4. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net, per annum. 

Part IV., with the welcome index for the 10,756 
records of book auctions held between O€tober, 1937, 
and luly, 1938, completes Vol. 35. It will be noticed 
that there has been a falling off in the number of items 
from last year, if not in prices. Inserted is a cance! leaf 
to supersede P. 84 of Part I. Part IV. contains 2,175 
records, 

DeurscHe BucHeret. Hindenburg-Biblio- 
graphie, Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut. 
A. G. Leinen. 15 RM. 

The Bibliography of Hindenburg now before us 
consists of no less than 3,528 titles. From the history of 
his family to the funeral sermons at his death every work 
is registered, including articles in periodicals. 
Grattan (C. Hartley) Libraries a Necessity for 

Democracy. Sydney, Free Library Move- 
ment. 

The author of this plea for the organisation of the 
public library movement in Australia is an American 
publicist who knows Australia and her requirements 
thoroughly. He brings to the problem the ordinary 
opinion of the American citizen, that the Public Library 
is an essential feature of any community, and that it has 
the funétions both of an educational institution and of 
an information bureau. AuStralia has been lagging 
behind in the library field, but it is believed to be now 
moving rapidly in the right direétion. 

Hanp-Lisr oF SHorr TirLes OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS IN THE SCIENCE LIBRARY, 
Part I.: Alphabetical. Edited by S. C. 
Bradford, D.Sc. sth edn. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 9s. net. 

The Library of the Science Muscum is one of the 
largest gencral libraries of scicnce and technology in 
Great Britain, and is noteworthy for its colleétion of 
scientific and technical periodicals, both domestic and 
foreign. The titles of 9,000 separate — are 
given in alphabetical order and the publication is an 
invaluable guide for librarians, students and scientific 
workers gencrally, as well as for those numerous 
institutions in Great Britain to which the privilege of 
borrowing is freely extended. 

MarkHAM (S. F.) The Museums and Art 
Galleries of the British Isles. Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. 

The museums of this country appear to be in 
very much the same State as the libraries were some 
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fifty or sixty vears avo. The institutions in the great 
centres are in good order and perform a useful funétion, 
but those in smaller places are not nearly so well 
equipped. This Report is excellent, and it is to be 
hoped that its recommendations will be seriously 
considered by the Government 
Muskems AND THE Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. 

\n epitome of the larger Report mentioned above. 
lt is intended for general circulation and it is to be 
hoped that it will arouse interest in the subject 


Narionat Marrriwe Museum. Report of the 
Trustees, 1937-38. Illus. HLM. Stationery 
Ofhice. od. net. 

he National Maritime Museum owes its existence 
to an \ét passed in 1934, and, as far as a very large 
proportion of tts contents are concerned, to the 
enerosity of Sir James Laird. The past year has 
evidently been one of great activity. Many gifts have 
been received, and it is to be hoped that lists will be 
issued on the lines of the admirable handbooks pro 
duced by the Science Museum. It may be noted that the 
copy ot Garcie, Le Grand Routtier, Rouen, is 
apparently unique, as it was only known to Pawlowski 
trom an entry in the Tross Catalogue. 


GENERAL 


(Kenneth) Poems. 


§s. net. 
\ first colleétion of poems by a newcomer in the 
ticld. Mr. \Hott has qualities which have warranted the 
inclusion of his work in several of the literary magazines 
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and those who admire his style will welcome this more 

permanent form of publication. New pieces are also 

included. 

BaGLey (Wm. A.) How to Find Ideas for 
\rticles. The Writer’s Guide to Subjeét- 
Finding. Allen & Unwin. 2s. net. 

For budding journalists here is the handbook to 
please them, It will save them a lot of nerve-wracking 
thought, giving as it does, in concise form, methods by 
which subjects for writing about can be kept “ on tap,” 
as it were, 

Breese (William) Zaca Venture. Illus. Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The author can make anything he writes about 
supremely interesting, for he has a pleasant way of 
putting things, and here he has also a fascinating subjeét 
to deal with, namely the tish and other live creatures of 
the Pacitic Seas. In a two months’ cruise through the 

Gulf of California he saw many wonders and went 

through several adventures which added zest to the 

trip. Science and romance are well blended. 

Boye (Clara, Mrs. Harry Boyle) A Servant of 
the Empire. A Memoir of Harry Boyle. 
Illus. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

This biography of a man who served his country 
well is based partly on reminiscences of his work in 
Egypt written when he had reached the age of seventy- 
three. His wife, who was Clara Asch before her 
marriage, and who met her future husband when both 
were in the British Consular Service at Berlin, has 
extended these writings into a remarkably sympathetic 
work which will hold its place for a long time owing to 
the importa: Egyptian matters with which it deals, and 
the intimate touches of human relationship with which 
its pages are filled. In short, it deserves a foremost place 
on the biography shelves. \ preface has been con- 
tributed by the Earl of Cromer and an Introduétion by 
Sir Thomas Hohler which tells of Boyle's devotion to 
the cause of Egypt and the Egyptians. 

Caupwe.u (Christopher) Studies in a Dying 
Culture, with an introduction by John 
Strachey. Lane. 1os. 6d. net. 

The author who wrote under this pseudonym was 
killed in Spain, and here are many of his ideas on “ the 
concept of human liberty.” For the purpose of 
demonstrating his theories, has written essavs on 
some celebrated men, such as Shaw, T. EF. Lawrence, 
D. H. Lawrence, H. G. Wells and Freud, amongst 
others. His theme is always the same ; to discover what 
is wrong with the worid as we know it to-day and to 
tind a cure for the unrest and discontent which play so 
large a part in modern life. \ book which should 
awaken serious thought in its readers. 

Cornes (Viétor) What Next in Central 
Europe ? The Problem of Security and the 
Indivisibility of Peace. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. C. R. Attlee, P.C., M.P. 
Frontis. Oxford, Shakespeare Head. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Here in concise form is a discussion of the European 
position written by one who lives in the danger zone. 


He sees with clarity the position of the Danubian States, 
the extension of the frontiers of the Third Reich and the 
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fact that the whole position needs careful watching as it 

changes almost from day to day. The problems of 

security and of co-operation are dealt with adequately 
in the space allotted to them. 

(C. Fillingham) German Poetry 
translated into English in the original 
metres. C. W. Daniel. 8s. 6d. net. 

Not everyone in England can appreciate German 
poetry in the original and here is a well selected antholog: 
of verses from numerous famous German poets from 
the twelfth century to 1930 arranged in chronolovical 
order. Goethe, Schiller, Heine and many other famous 
poets are represented and the book which is well pro- 
duced should receive attention from a large circle of 
readers. 

(PF. |.) Old English Customs 
and Ceremonies. Illus. Batstord. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

\ good account of ancient customs which the 
author has colleéted together during the course of many 
vears of leéturing. \mong the most colourful are those 
ceremonies enacted in the Houses of Parliament, City 
of London and in the country. More than one hundred 
photographs and coloured plates accompany the text. 
Tut ForGep Sramps oF ALL Counrrigs, 

descriptive text. 350 diagrams. Dorn. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Though the time has passed when forgery factories 
used to send out catalogues in three languages, and 
when prominent stamp dealers enquired if genuine 
Stamps or “* facsimiles ’’ were wanted, specimens of this 
evergreen “* black industry "’ are Still with us and liable 
to fall into the hands of any colleétor, This work enables 
the average colleétor to decide if he has a genuine, or 
forged Stamp in hand, restriéts itself to a short descrip- 
tion of those essential chara¢teristics of the genuine 
Samp, which are cither all, or singly missing in the 
more common forgeries, and points out faults in 
forgeries wherever it is helpful. The style which has 
been adopted makes the book more of a tool than a 
literary produét, and has enabled the author to compress 
the enormous material dealt with into a small volume 
This would not have been possible had the 350 
diagrams, leading the eye quickly to the points needing 
comparison, not been included. When only 2,00c 
Stamps were issued, 3,000 different forgeries were 
known, which goes to prove that this book will be of 
the greatest possible value to the colleétor. 

Grant (John) Through the Garden of Allah. 
"lus. Gifford. 12s. 6d. net. 

This travel book describes the author's journey 
through Turkey, Arabia, Syria and the Holy Land 
Vivid pen piétures are given of the life of the caravan 
and comments made on modernization in the New 
lurkey. Thrills are provided in plenty by the author’s 
Struggle against the opium smugglers at the Red Sea 
ports and fierce fighting in desert raids. Here is an 
interesting and observant account of the pageant of the 
East, illustrated by more than a dozen photographs. 
HALLIBURTON (Richard) A Book of Marvels of 

the East. Illus. Bles. 8s. 6d. net. 

lhe ancient mavic of the East is magic indeed when 
retold by so readable an author as Richard Halliburton, 
who has already won fame for himself by his companion 
volume dealing with the marvels of the West. Descrip- 
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Tele phon: HOLborn 4343 


tions are given of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
World about which people never tire. Here again 
imayination is inflamed by stories of the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, the Taj Mahal, the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon and many other world-famous monuments, of 
which photographs or sketches bring before the 
reader's mind these never-to-be-forgotten relics of a 
past age. An outline map of the United States indicates 
the length of the Great Wall of China if it were rebuilt 
from Topeka, Kansas, to New York. 

Mackenziz (A. J.) Propaganda Boom. 

Gifford. tos. 6d. net. 

\ carefully worked-out account of the various 
forms of propaganda and their effeét on mass psychology. 
The chapter on Hypnotism of the Silver Screen, 
showing the power of the News Reel gives an excellent 
survey of the sort of appeal that also belongs to the 
press and the radio, The spread of Propaganda in every 
form has of recent vears become a fine art, and this 
volume emphasizes its usefulness and its dangers. 
Tue New Tesramentr Translated by William 

Tyndale, 1534. A reprint of the edition of 
1534, with the Translators Prefaces and 
Notes and the variants of the edition of 
1525. Edited for the Royal Society of 
Literature by N. Hardy-Wallis, M.S. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable 
Isaac Foot. Cambridge University Press. 
21s. net. 

This is a complete and accurate reprint of the 
Tyndale New ‘Testament, which includes the rarely 
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reprinted Colophon to the 1525 edition, and the mis- 
prints in the 1535 edition. The volume is beautifully 
printed in quarto, within plain borders, with marginal 
notes and is bound in buckram with top edges gilt. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on this fine, if 
belated, memento of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the martyrdom of the man whose life was devoted to 
the work of producing the first true Authorised Version 
of the New Testament. 


THe Recent CATALOGUE OF EmpIrRE ADHESIVE 
PostaGE Stamps (Priced). Edited by Robson 
Lowe. Vol. L., Issues to 1930; Vol. IL, 
January, 1931-September, 1938. 6th edn., 
1938-40. Regent Stamp Co. Vol. L, §s. 
net; Vol. II., rs. 6d. net. 

\ very clear catalogue of the adhesive stamps of the 
British Empire. It includes references to both the Scott 
and Stanley Gibbons Catalogues. The illustrations are 
numerous and a useful guide to forgeries is added. 


Tue Sovier Comes or AGe, by Twenty-Eight 
of the Foremost Citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
With a Foreword by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Illus. Hodge. 15s. net. 

['wenty-cight distinguished Russians have con- 
tributed essays on the progress of the Soviet Union 
during the last twenty-one years. They record the 
achievements of this great social experiment without 
any emotional self-glorification. The work is illustrated 
with many fine photographic plates and maps. It is to 
be noted that this is not intended as propaganda. 


TiGue (Harry) “ As | Saw It.” Illus. Stock- 
well. ros. 6d. net. 

lhe life-Story of one Chard Elleombe, son of an 
Irish father and an Australian mother. Whilst the book 
deals mostly with happenings in Australia, it is varied by 
descriptions of life on this side of the world. There is 
moreover a theatrical flavour in many chapters. An 
index would have been useful in a book of this 
character. 


Town AND Country PLANNING SUMMER 
Scuoo., held under the auspices of the 
Town Planning Institute at Mardon Hall, 
Exeter, September 2nd to 1938. 
Report, edited by William Loftus Hare. 
Harrison. 2s. 6d., post free. 

Mr. Loftus Hare has produced an excellent Report 
of the Summer School of Town and Country Planning 
held at Exeter in September last. The papers are given 
in full and the discussions are detailed as far as 


possible. 


Warp (Barbara) The International Share-Out. 
Nelson Discussion Books. 2s. net. 

No. 17 of the Discussion Books, which will no 
doubt cause much discussion, for it deals with the 
subjeét of the best way of sharing out the lavish supplies 
of the world’s goods, and at the present time it would 
appear as though no two countries were agreed on this 
point. If they were, we might have more peace and get 
on with our business. 


WHEELER (Elmer) Tested Sentences that Sell. 
New York, Prentice-Hall ; London, Pitman. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Salesmanship in America is a fine art and here is an 
claborate treatise on the subjeét by a sales consultant 
who has tabulated five “‘ Wheelerpoints,” three other 
principles and a number of hints on salesmanship- 
condué from every point of view. The work has been 
reprinted several times in the United States, but appears 
over here for the first time. It certainly has “ pep,” 
perhaps a little too much for our markets, but there is 
no English salesman who could not get a few bright 
ideas and some excellent slogans from its pages. 


FICTION. 
Davison (G.) Jewel of Destiny. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ platinum locket containing an Emperor's decree 
is the centre of a Story of intrigue and European 
upheaval. It all begins when a foreign princess comes 
to England incognito and gets into the hands of 
unscrupulous people. Naturally enough there is a 
young English knight-errant ready to rescue her and he 
does so after adventures which lead him to despair, but 
much that is surprising takes place and the book ends in 
hope and joy. 


Duncan (Francis) Tigers Fight Alone. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Lions hunt in packs, but Tigers tight alone, and 
Hugh Selwyn of the British Secret Service prided him- 
self on being a tiger, until Madeleine Waring forced her 
way into his game and he found himself admiring her 
pluck and initiative. The grim adventures that come to 
these two before the arch-villain, Gabriel, is caught and 
exposed keep the reader absolutely breathless till 
the end. 


Fortune (Dion) The Sea Priestess. Dion 
Fortune. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dion Fortune has written many books on 
occultism, mysticism, psychology and kindred subjeés. 
He has a message for the world and in this book as well 
as in others he has endeavoured to put it into fiétional 
form. The ordinary general publisher fights shy of this 
kind of thing as a commercial venture and the author 
has had the courage to be his own publisher. Much 
power to his elbow, for there is a large circle of readers 
ready to Study his philosophy if he can reach them! 
The Story is divided into two main parts. It concerns 
one, Wilfred, an eState agent, who writes in the first 
person and who is not physically robust, having seveet 
attacks of asthma at intervals. He it is who dreams of 
the Sea Priestess and meets her prototype in life, but she 
vanishes from his ken. He then becomes involved with 
Molly Coke, who is more mundane than Morgan le Fay, 
and again he dreams of the goddess Isis—the All- 
woman ! 


Hitt (Grace Livingston) Daphne Deane, a 
novel. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ domestic Story of the attractive kind. Daphne 
Deane is a sweet girl and Anne Caspar is a beautiful 
fury. No wonder Keith Morrell comes to his senses 
and chooses the right one, but he has some unpleasant 
experiences before he “ finds himself.”’ 
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ROWLAND (John) The Devil Comes to Devon. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sam Penhaligon, going homeward after his usual 
“ foaming tankard ”’ at the Queen's Head in order to 
enjoy a supper of fried sausages, is found dead with a 
knife Sticking out of his back. His is the first of many 
murders and the plot thickens right along the line until 
Shelley and Cunningham of the Yard get wise to what 
is going on and unmask the villain of the Story both 
literally and figuratively. 
STANLEY (George) The 

Gifford. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ million pounds is enough to tempt any crook 
and am million of this Story tempted a great many. As 
it passed from hand to hand murder was done, and 
Chief-Inspe€tor Barney Rye with his henchman, 
Cronk, have their work cut out before they manage to 
capture the real criminal. 

(Richard) Beautiful Sister. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Can a crook reform? Howard Grover would 
answer in the affirmative if he had a sweet girl like Joyce 
Grey to help him. No matter that her sister, Lydia, had 
previously helped him in his nefarious deals. He loves 
Joyce and his own sister, Suzanne, and why he went 
wrong in the first place is the only myStery in this 
provocative Story. 

(Carolyn) The 
Stone Deteétive Novel. 
net. 

\ rather hackneyed story of a rich oid man who 
calls his descendants to his house in order to decide 
which of them shall inherit his wealth. After two 
murders or so, Stone buckles to his task, but it takes 
even him a long time to ferret out the real criminal. 

JUVENILE. 

Hatt (A. Neeley) Outdoor Handicraft for 
Boys. Praétical Projects for all the Year. 
Illus. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n excellent book for boys describing in practical 
manner how to make equipment for sports which they 
can enjoy out of doors. The book is divided into four 
parts, each describing the most suitable handicraft for 
the time of year. Under Spring, Model Airplanes, 
Kites, Model Boats, and Overhauling of Bicycles are 
dealt with; Summer includes Canoes, Skiboards, 
\quaplanes and Camp Craft; Autumn ‘deals with a 
Tree Hut, Kennels and Hutches for Pets, Archery, and 
ideas for a Hallowe’en Party, whilst Winter brings 
Skate Sails, Ice Yachts and Bobsleds. There are more 
than four hundred photographs and working drawings 
by the author. 

Haxu (Elsie) Miss Matilda Mouse of Our Own 
Pantree. Illus. by M. Forster Knight. 
Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book for young children telling in clear type and 
bold piétures the amusing adventures of Miss Matilda 
Mouse and her friends who live in wee holes in the 
pantry. Miss Matilda taking 2 new flat because her old 
hole is too draughty, or arguing at a cheese sale, is 
delightful. Eventually she goes on a long holiday to her 
\untie and sixteen cousins who live in a hole in the 
Barn in the country. 


Missing Million. 


Jenkins. 


Killer. A Fleming 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 
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Hark (Ann) Island Treasure. Illus. by Janet 
Smalley. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling Story for girls of the adventures of 
Sylvia, Sunny and Dicky who go with their parents to 
the Virgin Islands in the hope that Sunny will be cured 
of her lameness. They Stay with a Danish family on r 
Croix, for three months, and a camping trip and ¢ 
terrific hurricane are among the excitements they 
experience. 

ROsMER (Jean, Comtesse de Brahm) In Secret 
Service. A Mystery Story of Napoleon’s 
Court. Translated by Virginia Olcott, with 
a Foreword by Professor Frederic Georges 
Hoffher. Ilus. by Robert Lawson. Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. net. 

An historical story for young readers of court life 
and intrigue at the time of Napoleon. The scene is 
chiefly laid at Fontainebleau with its romantic setting 
of secret Staircases, underground passageways and 
beautiful gardens. The heroine Napoleone is Napoleon's 
god-daughter, and when she discovers a plot against him 
she serves him well in this thrilling adventure of secret 
service. ‘‘ Napoleone ”’ was originally published in the 
Bibliotheque de Suzette and has been a favourite with 
young people in France, now thanks to Miss Olcott’s 
translation it should enjoy the same popularity with 
English readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PICKERING & INGLIS. DANIELS (Gertrude M., 


Aunt Joan) Living Clocks, Talks to Boys and Girls on 
Clocks and other Subjeéts. 1s. net.—-DEANE (Spencer) 
The Glendevon MyStery. Illus. 1s. 6d. net.—ENOCK 
(Esther E.) Uncle Neville’s Will. Illus. 2s. 6d. net.— 
IRVINE (Wm. C.) 25 Years’ Mission Work among the 
Lepers of India in a manner believed to be scriptural. 
Illus. 2s. 6d. net.—MACLEOD (K. M.) The In- 


convenient Uncle. lus. 2s. 6d. net. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A.R.P., a concise, fully illustrated and Praétical Guide 
for the Householder and Air-Raid Warden, by S. 


Evelyn Thomas. Simpkin Marshall. 6d.—BLACK- 
WELL, Catalogue No. 435, Medieval and Modern 
History.—BULLETIN of the American Library 


1938.—THE LIBRARIAN, 
December, 1938.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, December, 1938.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, November 15th, December 15th, 1938.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, November, 1938.— 
NFRB QUARTERLY, No. 19, Gollancz, 6d. 


\ssociation, December, 


Correspondence 


14th December, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Worvp. 
Sir, 

May | draw the attention of your readers to 
the courses beginning at the School of 
Librarianship next term? We have a new 
University and Special Library 
to be given by Mr. J. H. 
beginning 


course in 
Administration, 
Pafford on Mondays at 5.30 p.m., 
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January 16th, a seminar in information work, 
indexing, abstracting, etc., by Mr. A. P. 
Ridley on Thursdays at 5.30 p.m., beginning on 
February 2nd. These courses will continue 
into the summer term. 

Mr. P. B. James will give his course on 
Modern Printing and Book-produétion, with 
special reference to the printing and editing of 
catalogues and library and museum publica- 
tions, at the Viétoria and Albert Museum, on 
Tuesdays at 5 o'clock, beginning January 17th, 
and Mr. W. Glass of H.M. Patent Office will 
give a new course on Patent Literature and 
Classification, on Mondays at 6.30 p.m., 
beginning January 16th. | shall be glad to 
supply application forms to any of your 
readers who are interested. 

May | also draw attention to a feature 
which we introduced recently, namely the 
Assembly which is to be held on alternate 
Friday afternoons from 3 to during the 
second and third terms. At these gatherings, 
we have talks and discussions with visiting 
librarians, and we should be glad to welcome 
any librarians or assistants who would care te 
join them. | shouldbe glad to send programmes 
of these meetings to any who are interested. 

Yours, ete., 
University College, Joun D. Cow ey, 
School of Librarianship, Director. 
Gower Street, W.C.1 


13th December, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
Sir, 
PROPAGANDA OR IMPROPAGANDA ? 

The late Walter Powell, in the Record, Vol. 2 
(1924), p. 80, told us that he had an enquiry 
tor “ An analysis of the waters of the Jordan 
wanted in conneétion with a tender for a huge 
contraét.” The information was found in his 
library. Powell liked this anecdote, and after 
he had told it in public on several occasions l 
reminded him (for | could say anything to 
him) that the Lord had dried up the waters of 
the Jordan in the time of Joshua, and that it 

was time he dried up about them too. He took 
the hint, and crossed the Jordan into the 
wilderness. 

On the 2nd December last the Glasgow 
Evening Citizen, p. §, came out with splash 


headlines: HELPED FIRM TO GET 


£1,000,000 ORDER. Lisrartan Pro- 
VIDED ANALYSIS OF THE WATERS OF THE 
Nixes. Under these captions | was spellbound 
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by the following : “ Can you give us an analysis 
of the waters of the Nile? Faced with this query a 
librarian in one of our big cities pored over his books, 
Because of his success a large firm in the city got a 
contract worth a million pounds.” 

Powell claimed, quite truly, that the analysis 
was wanted én connection with a tender for a huge 
contract. He did not say even that the firm got 
the contract. The recent account States that 
the firm go/ the contraét, and /¢ was for a million. 
In the one account the analysis was of the 
waters of the Jordan, in the other, of the Nile. 
Obviously there is no more connection 
between the two contraéts than there is 
between the waters which were cut off before 
the ark, and those beside which Cleopatra sat 
down and fished. And the new Story is the 
kind of advertisement | have been praying 
for ; what a poster we could make about it ! 

\s a rule | am a credulous person, and I have 
been tempted almost beyond endurance to cast 
this good propaganda bread upon the waters 
of the Forth. But | hesitate. It seems only 
prudent to have more facts. 

Will the anonymous librarian who pored 
over his books for the Nile analysis tell me (1) 
The name of the successful contractor, (2) 
What the contract was for, and (3) The date of 
the contraét ? | shall be thankful for his aid. 

| am inclined to think the contract must have 
been for a dam. They do have dams on the 
Nile, don’t they 7 But suppose this story of old 
Nile isn’t worth a damn. What then? I shall 
be disappointed. Like Isis | might swell the 
Nile with my tears—it | were near enough, and 
if | didn’t mistake the Jordan for the Nile. 

Yours, etc., 
Public Libraries, Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh 

Boxing Day, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 
Sir, 

LONDON STATISTICS. 

Having overthrown the two Greeks | 
proposed, as | hinted in my last letter, to end 
this controversy, but now that Mr. Parker 
jumps in as a new opponent, | ask for space 
to reply. 

First let me correct Mr. Parker’s mis- 
Statements. 

Hle accuses me of “ conjuring with figures 
from London Statistics”: when | did nothing 
but copy them. 
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He tells your readers that | have “ been 
guilty of, to say the least, a gross misrepre- 
sentation of faéts.” | challenge him to prove a 
single inaccuracy or misrepresentation in the 
figures I copied. The libraries concerned 
supplied the figures to LS. 1 left the figures 
unaltered ; adding only accurate percentages 
of fiétion. 

I “picked out” Hackney, he asserts. | 
copied the figures for a// the boroughs in the 
Administrative County, excepting Minet, which 
is joint, and Holborn, which, | believe, is 
carried on in an adapted building, and is part 
of a service which has not been developed 
fully. Hackney was “ picked” for the top of 
the list, not by me, but by the percentage struck 
on Hackney’s own figures, as Chelsea was 
“ picked ” for the bottom of the list by its own 
figures. ‘I didn’t think of Hackney or of 
Chelsea until Hackney and Chelsea hit me. 

He combats “‘ Mr. Savage’s assertion that 
Hackney is less highbrow than its neighbours ” 
when I asserted nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary | said: “‘ Hackney is a borough 
largely inhabited by poor people... Ex- 
perience has taught me that brains are not a 
monopoly of the well-to-do, and that poverty 
is often a better incentive to education than 
pocket-money.” 

Having corrected these errors, | have little 
more to add, because Mr. Parker flourishes his 
cudgel so wildly that he misses me and hits 
Hackney. For example :— 

(1) If Hackney, with a non-fiction stock of 
43,418, issues 5.1 per volume of this stock, 
while Hampstead, Lambeth, Wandsworth 
and Westmister issue 4.7, 3.3, 3.3, and 2.8 
respectively, why does not Hackney 
encourage non-fiction readers by pro 
viding more non-fiction and less fiction ? 
\gain, if Hackney’s issue of non-fiction in 
relation to population is higher than the 
issues of Poplar, Stepney, Bethnal Green 
and Bermondsey, why does Hackney not 
develop this side of reading, instead of 
Stocking libraries with 48.1 per cent. of 
fiction ? 

In other words, as Hackney readers respond 

to non-fiction, why does not Hackney en- 

courage them to the limit ? Why have 15,430 

novels at Clapton, and only 8,445 volumes of 

general literature ; 10,725 novels at Homerton, 
and only 5,300 volumes of general literature ? 

But here is another flourish of Mr. Parker’s 
cudgel: “It will be noted that he [Mr. 
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Savage] purposely refrains from an examination 
of the non-fiction issues, by which alone it is 
possible to assess the educational reading of any 
library system. \ did examine non-fiction issues, 
though | did not copy them. At the time I was 
concerned mostly with fiction stock, and | 
showed plainly that a high percentage of fiétion 
stock did not earn necessarily a higher total issue, 
for Woolwich with 38.8 per cent. of novels 
issued 8.16 books a head in 1936-37, and 
Hackney with 48.1 per cent. of novels 5.89 a 
head. But Mr. Parker’s most resounding 
thwack knocks all the fiction advocates to 
Jericho: read the statement I have italicised. 
In 1936-37 Hackney issued 225,393 non-fiction 
books, by which alone it is possible to assess the 
educational reading of any library system. \n the 
same year Hackney also issued 806,914 
novels, which, implies Mr. Parker, don’t 
matter a bean educationally, because, for any 
educational assessment, non-fiction a/one must 
be taken into account. | admire Mr. Parker’s 
courage. My anti-fictionitis is not such a 
malignant growth. But | am puzzled. If he 
says that 806,914 issues of fiction are of no 
assessable educational value, why should he 
complain when I assert mildly that some public 
libraries supply large numbers of novels, many 
of which are of little or no educational value ? 
By Mr. Parker’s standard I am a pro-fiction 
crank. 


Mr. Parker wants the figures for Edinburgh’s 
home-reading non-fiction issues. He is welcome 
to them. For 1936 the total home-reading 
issues were 3,116,741. Of this total, 1,047,112 
were of fiction; 732,127 of juvenile books ; 
and 1,337,502 of non-fiction. | am not pre- 
pared to follow Mr. Parker by implying that 
our fiction (or Hackney’s fiction) is of no 
educational value ; at least 40 per cent. of it is 
of some educational value. On the other hand 
| admit readily that a 33 per cent. issue of 
fiction is too high. Were it possible fully to 
develop departmental work three and a quarter 
million non-fiétion books might be issued 
easily every year. But progress is steady, 
because people want better books, which we 
have tried, as far as possible, to supply. Our 
non-fiction issue (apart from juvenile books) 
now exceeds by over 450,000 our /o/a/ issue of 
some years ago. That total issue of 886,266 
included 565,854 novels. Roughly speaking, 
we have doubled the fiction issue, quadrupled 
the total issue, and multiplied the non-fiction 
issue by twelve. All these figures are for home 
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reading. | cannot give full reference figures 
because few issues are recorded: in our 
Central reference library the recorded issue 
has dropped steadily, from near 100,000 to 
42,000, because we have increased our open- 
shelf stock from nothing to 14,000 volumes. 
Our stock of fiction is between 15 and 16 per 
cent. of the whole home-reading stock ; too 
high again, and | would it were lower, 
especially after reading Mr. Parker’s estimate 
of the negligible value of fiction in education. 
But 15 of 16 per cent. of fiction stock has a 
reasonable relation to the annual Statistics of 
publications, for in 1936 out of 10,372 new 
books published, 17.52 per cent. were new 
novels. 

Mr. Parker forgets that the present contro- 
versy arose on a clear issue : our relations with 
shop libraries. If conduéted as originally 
proposed, public libraries have nothing to fear 
from shop library competition. This being so : 


(1) | objeét to public librarians shaping policy 
to compete with shop libraries. A shop 
library policy—the excessive encourage- 
ment of novel reading—will degrade and, 
in the long run, ruin our service. 


(2) | object to public librarians stating that the 
most utter drivel is issued from shop 
libraries until they can prove that as a rule 
public libraries do not contain this drivel. 
My Greek friends offer me no such 
proot ; they are unable to do so. And Mr. 
Parker himself States that non-fiction issues 
alone should be taken into account in 
assessing the educational value of our 
work. 


One last point, and it shall be my last in this 
controversy. Mr. Parker raises an issue between 
some London public libraries and others. If it 
is right for Hackney to provide 48.1 per cent. 
of fiction stock, and Lewisham 45.5, is it right 
for Stepney to provide only 25.6 and 
Bermondsey only 25.3 7 Both policies can’t be 
right. When Mr. Parker defends 48.1, he 
attacks 25.3! Assume that the L.C.C. take 
over all the libraries in London, will the new 
director adopt the policy of Hackney and 
Lewisham or that of Stepney and Bermondsey ? 
\ nice point for London librarians to debate. | 
am glad to leave it to them. 

ours, ctc., 
Public Libraries, Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Edinburgh. 
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BESPOKEN BOOKS. 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. E. Austin Hinton, City Librarian 
of Coventry. 

“1 believe the editorial paragraph on page 
106 of the December issue of The Library 
World may refer to these libraries. 

“While aware, of course, that there are 
differences of opinion, and of practice, in the 
matter of the bespeaking of books, the 
paragraph in question is somewhat misleading, 
suggesting, as it does, that our 17,000 reserva- 
tions last year were confined to fiction. 

* Actually, certainly no more than 50 per 
cent. of these reservations were in respect of 
novels, and that proportion included very 
large numbers of requests for individual titles 
(such as The Citadel, Gone with the Wind, etc.), 
which would certainly account for not less 
than 30 per cent. of the fiction reservations. 
The estimate of the staff time involved in 
dealing with reservations is wide of the mark 
in our case, as by our method of dealing with 
requests a book has only to be traced once in 
the issue records. 

“The tracing of reserves is part of our 
ordinary counter routine, although (at the 
Central Library) an assistant spends up to about 
two hours daily in completing cards to inform 
readers when bespoken books are available. 
The estimate of 400 days of Staff time is there- 
fore quite excessive. 

* Personally, | believe that facilities for the 
bespeaking of books provide a very valuable 
service to readers, especially to those of the 
student type. If it be urged that the facility 
should be confined to non-fiction, I would 
reply that, from my own experience (and I 
understand from the experience of other 
library syStems of similar or larger size), 
actually it is very rarely that lighter fiction 
(detective Stories, etc.) is bespoken; and I can 
see no valid reason why we should be willing 
to reserve Hlow fo do Tricks but decline to 
reserve the novels of, say, Thomas Hardy, or 
Charles Morgan. 

“1 might, perhaps, add that the great 
majority of our reservations are made from the 
entries in current numbers of The Coventry 
Bookshelf, and that the bulk of them apply to 
not more than some dozen titles. This pro- 
vides us with very useful information as to 
public demand and the actual need for further 
copies of certain books.” 
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